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themselves such a reputation of absolute integrity that their trade-
mark has come to be accepted as a guarantee of absolute purity.
Like all races of Teutonic origin, the Danes arc incurable
gamblers, and during the last few years their ventures in banking
and in stock-market speculation have cost them a tidy sum of
money. But the children and the cows and the hogs remained
when the banks closed their doors, and now they arc at work once
more. The only difficulties they have got to fear have to do with
the rapidly increasing state of bankruptcy of most of their neigh-
bours, making such a simple dish as ham and eggs a luxury beyond
the reach of the average man.
The towns on the mainland are of no importance. On the west
coast of Jutland (the name of the old peninsula from which so
many of the original settlers of England came) lies Esbjcrg, which
is the main export harbour for the many agricultural products, and
on the east coast lies Aarhus (the double A is pronounced OA in
Danish), one of the oldest centres of Christianity in this part of
the world where the people continued to worship their heroic
pagan gods (their Odins and Thors and Baldurs) until only four
centuries before the discovery of America.
The Little Belt (I believe there are plans now to build a bridge
across it) separates Jutland from Fyen, the first of the big Baltic
islands. In the centre of Fyen (cows, hogs, and children) lies the
city of Odensc (the place sacred to Odin) where Hans Christian
Andersen was born, the son of a poor and sickly shoemaker but
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind.
Then we cross the Great Belt and reach the island of Zealand,
the heart of the old Danish Empire. Here at a wide bay, protected
from the violence of the Baltic by the small island of Amager, the
vegetable garden of the capital, lies the charming city of Copen-
hagen, the * Merchants' Harbour' of the Middle Ages.
During the ninth and tenth centuries, when the Danes ruled
an empire which included England and Norway and parts of
Sweden, Copenhagen was merelv a fishing village, and Roskilde,
about fifteen miles inland, was the royal residence from which
those distant domains were administered; but to-day Roskilde is
of no importance, while Copenhagen has gone on increasing in